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Towards a New Christian Social Ethic 


NYONE who moves about today among theo- 
logical and ecumenical groups on the continent 
soon becomes aware that questions of social ethics 
are receiving a high priority. One is inclined to say 
that this area is today receiving that prominent 
attention recently given to such problems as that of 
revelation itself and of the nature of the Church, 
though all are interrelated. The rapid rise of the 
layman’s movement in Europe is a notable factor 
here, together with the many inquiries that focus on 
the vocation of the Christian in his various profes- 
sions and callings. The theologian is called upon 
to offer more satisfactory answers than have been 
forthcoming as to the duties of the Christian in 
business, trade-union and political party. But the 
occasion is wider than this. The moral confusions 
of those constrained to deception and violence in 
underground and resistance groups during the last 
war, the rival views of man and rival programs of 
social redemption offered by the great competing 
ideologies of our time, the problem of responsibility 
in depersonalized social conditions whether totali- 
tarian, bureaucratic or chaotic ; all these factors point 
up the need for Christian ethical guidance, both 
personal and social. 

The German papers report the exceptions taken 
by Roman Catholic moral theologians to the liberal- 
ized marriage statutes now before the West German 
legislature, and Protestants are interested in the 
issues raised as to the patriarchal conception of the 
family and the conditions of divorce. Discussion of 
non-violence and conscientious objection to war is 
being carried on in student publications in view of 
imminent German remilitarization. Christians in 
the East Zone are caught in a fateful dilemma as 
to how to counsel their youth with regard to the 
steadily increasing ideological pressure in the Com- 
munist-dominated schools and youth groups. An 
independent attitude upon the part of the Christian 
student may lead directly not only to the barring of 
his university course, but to a choice of service 
either in some para-military formation or the mines, 
or even to extreme penalities. 

Since the critique of the social gospel some dec- 
ades ago (for it had its various European forms of 
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Christian socialism and Christianisine sociale) con- 
tinental Christians have had little in the way of an 
articulated social ethic that could commend itself. 
Older Calvinist and Lutheran systems had lost their 
authority. The new biblical and theological revival 
looked with suspicion on any articulation of ethics. 
But today we see on all sides the shaping of a new 
Christian social ethic which takes over much of 
the gains we associate with the earlier Life and 
Work conferences, and grounds them in our con- 
temporary understanding of the New Testament 
message. 

Two aspects of the matter may be mentioned. 
In Germany especially, a wide-spread critique of the 
older Lutheran political and social quietism and con- 
servatism is being voiced. This means on the one 
hand a better understanding of Luther himself and 
his distinction of the “two realms.” But, further- 
more, the long story of the political abstention of the 
various social groups in Germany: nobles, burghers, 
university, labor, has been diagnosed and repudiated. 
The obligation of the Christian layman and the 
Church towards public life in all its aspects is being 
stressed and given a theological sanction. 

More fundamental is the thorough study being 
given today especially through the Study Department 
of the World Council of Churches, to the biblical 
basis of social ethics. The inadequacies of the bibli- 
cal foundations of the social gospel are surmounted. 
The problematic bearing of Old Testament ethics 
and of Paul’s conservative features are discriminat- 
ingly dealt with. Thus the biblical interpretation 
behind certain of the pronouncements of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa is effectively 
countered. The great weakness of the dialectical 
theology on the continent has been its tendency to 
reduce all New Testament ethics to some common- 
place injunction of obedience or love. Kari Barth has 
protested that the Bible offers us more than this; 
more than just such “monotonous, colorless, form- 
less imperatives of obedience.” New and fully de- 
veloped articulation of a kerygmatic Christian social 
ethic are being produced like that of the Danish 
scholar, Sge. Protestants can, indeed, never accept 
the idea of a Christian casuistry but they are recog- 











nizing that very tangible guidance to the Christian 
conscience and to the world can and must be pro- 
vided. Thus the concerns to which Rauschenbush, 
Temple and Séderblom were devoted are today com- 
ing into their own, though still against much re- 
sistance, within the framework of a new theological 


outlook. 
A. N. W. 


Editorial Notes 

EVERAL readers have asked for a comment on 

the Rosenberg case. The appeals for clemency 
by various religious leaders, including the Pope, are 
naturally of greatest interest to us. We are not im- 
pressed by the arguments that the church and the 
synagogue must automatically appeal for mercy 
without reference to the problem of justice, leaving 
the statesmen to deal with the hard realities. In 
regard to the problem of justice, we do not find the 
argument persuasive that the death penalty is too 
severe when it is meted out to those who are not 
ordinary criminals and is meted out for the first 
time in peace time to traitors. Traitors are never 
ordinary criminals and the Rosenbergs are quite 
obviously fiercely loyal Communists. While the 





death penalty may be unprecedented, it is also obvi- 
ous that the cold war in which we stand is an 
unprecedented form of peace and stealing atomic 
secrets is an unprecedented crime. 

There could only be political rather than moral or 
religious reasons for clemency. Two political rea- 
sons suggest themselves. One is that clemency will 
frustrate the design of Communist propaganda 
which is using the case to our disadvantage all over 
the world. The argument is not impressive because 
the Communist propaganda will use any outcome 
of the case to our disadvantage. If the Rosenbergs 
are pardoned, the Communists will claim credit for 
the clemency. 

There remains only one persuasive political argu- 
ment and that is that if the Rosenbergs die they will 
carry the secret of their confederates to the grave 
while we might have a chance of disclosure if they 
remain alive. Needless to say, this last considera- 
tion is not too weighty, one way or the other. The 
tremendous interest in the case in religious circles, 
while understandable, must therefore be regarded as 
a proof of the sensitivity of the heart of the devout 
rather than the wisdom of the mind. R.N. 


Has Japan Decided for the West? 


ROBERT 


HE dominant characteristics of post-Treaty Ja- 

pan, to this observer, spring from the fact that 
while her restored sovereignty is more than nominal, 
it is far less than she desires or feels she should 
rightfully have. For the Japanese, who are a proud 
and self-reliant people, this has produced a consid- 
erable frustration and a great complex of movements 
and feelings. 

American interpretations of this Japanese situa- 
tion have been characteristically over-simplified and 
self-deceiving, due in large part to the habit of view- 
ing Japan from the limited perspective of U. S. self- 
interest. Only such a provincialism could have led 
to summarizing the results of the first free post- 
Treaty elections on Oct. Ist in such simple terms as 
“a vindication of American foreign policy” or “a 
decision for the West.” 

The optimistic syllogism ran something like this: 
the conservative and misnamed Liberal Party headed 
by Prime Minister Yoshida had been the party of 
cooperation with the West; it won a slim but clear 
majority; hence the victory was a mandate for co- 
operation with the West. Q.E.D. Like most syllog- 
isms applied in the social field, this one fails to in- 
clude the salient facts. The question of relations with 
the West did not bulk large as a voting issue. Out 
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of a number of factors in the Liberal Party victory, 
perhaps the major one was the large rural support 
(60-70% of the total voters) which is basically 
conservative, traditional, and uninstructed in large 
political issues. Add to this the very practical con- 
sideration that no opposition party ran sufficient can- 
didates to capture a majority had they all won, and 
it is apparent that only the Liberal Party had a 
chance for a majority, and the odds were heavily in 
favor of continued dominance. This is a far cry 


from any clear mandate of the people on the issue ' 


of cooperation with the U. S. 

The really surprising result of the election was the 
failure of the Communist Party to seat a single one 
of its 107 candidates. It would be wrong to call this 
defeat the final blow to communism in Japan; for 
even in defeat the party polled almost a million votes ; 
moreover, the blow fell more upon the party as an 
organized revolutionary movement than upon com- 
munist ideology which is much more widespread and 
influential than the election results signify. The 
largest proportional gains were made by the Left 
and Right Wing Socialists who increased their seats 
largely at the expense of the Communist Party. Yet 
there is a kind of pathos which surrounds middle 
and left-of-center parties which suffer from a short- 
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age of strong candidates and financial backing. More- 
over, the process of polarization in the political scene 
has driven them often into positions which are at 
odds with the basic realities of Japan’s dependence 
upon the U. S. They are spokesmen for the frustra- 
tions of idealism, the neutralism of many groups in 
the nation, but without political machines and bureau- 
cratic support they have little immediate future be- 
yond that of opposition sniping at the conservatives 
in power. 

The policy of cooperation with the U. S. is found 
among the conservatives who control 24 of the Diet 
seats, but it is not a unified conservatism and the 
character of this “cooperation” is considerably adul- 
terated. The re-emergence of the depurgees into po- 
litical life will have considerable influence on Diet 
deliberations. Of 322 who ran for office, 139 (ap- 
proximately 30% of the Lower House) were elected, 
among them Shigemitsu, a paroled, depurged ex-war 
criminal who leads the second largest party — the 
conservative progressives. Another is Hatoyama, ex- 
head of the Liberal Party, who failed in an attempt 
to oust Yoshida as party leader. Hatoyama controls 
around 39 Diet members and differs markedly with 
Yoshida on fiscal policy, rearmament, etc. This cleav- 
age within the party has seriously jeopardized Yo- 
shida’s control. Within the last few weeks, lack of 
support by the Hatoyama group led to the defeat 
of Cabinet Minister Ikeda on a non-confidence vote ; 
and ex-Finance Minister Ishibashi of the Hatoyama 
group has openly called for the overthrow of Yo- 
shida as a “puppet” of the U. S. These facts plus 
the presence of many Diet members of strong na- 
tionalistic and neutralist leanings mean that the con- 
servative dominance is less clearly a victory for 
the Yoshida policy of cooperation than most Amer- 
icans are led to believe, and there are many who 
believe that the Yoshida Cabinet will not last long. 

A much more accurate reading of the situation in 
Japan today would indicate that she will cooperate 
with the West to a very considerable extent, pro- 
vided that the price of cooperation is not set too high. 
But this decision, if it can be called a decision, has 
not been dictated by persuasions about the moral 
dynamism of the West, by deep convictions about the 
ideals, values, and practices of the Western democ- 
racies, or by respect for the leadership and policies 
of the U. S. in the current world struggle. The 
decision was dictated long ago by the fact that a de- 
feated and fundamentally conservative Japan had 
no other alternative, from the standpoint of economic 
and military security, to cooperation with the U. S. 
The corollary to this is that as greater Japanese 
military and economic independence is achieved, and 
should her long-range interests diverge from those of 
the West, cooperation will be radically modified. 

It is clear that present U. S. policy envisions a 
powerful rebuilt Japan as a Western security bastion 


in the Pacific, and this causes no little uneasiness for 
nations of the south Pacific and for allies with in- 
terests here. This policy seems to be founded on the 
belief that Japan will continue voluntarily to co- 
operate with the West and with the nations of the 
Pacific basin, or that a powerful Japan can be con- 
trolled by these countries acting in concert. Either 
belief is open to question. For Japan, if she has a 
future at all as a world power, and such hopes are 
not well hidden, might seek in the future to outflank 
Western calculations by rallying a union of the 
Asian nations. The ideas of an Asian union, an 
Asian co-prosperity sphere, an “Asia for the Asians,” 
have long been present in the Far East, and in Ja- 
pan they are buttressed by frustrated national ambi- 
tions which see Japan as the center for such a unity. 

This may become clearer as we look at certain 
post-war developments. High on such a listing must 
be placed the recrudescence of nationalism ranging 
from unconscious attitudes to blatant chauvinism. 
This would be a natural reaction to the years of oc- 
cupation, but it has greater meaning in Asia where 
the wounds of colonialism have left deep scars, and 
it receives a peculiar strength in Japan where history 
and traditions have left a large residue of racial con- 
sciousness symbolized in such emotion-packed words 
as “Nippon seishin” (the Japanese spirit). Since in- 
dependence, a great rash of nationalistic organizations 
have reappeared, many with ex-military men in the 
leadership. Many of these advocate a militarily in- 
dependent Japan, hands off in the Russian-Western 
struggle, return of the Emperor to his former semi- 
divine status, etc. Nationalistic overtones appear 
even among those most consciously international and 
idealistic in outlook, in a tinge of messianism which 
sees Japan’s unique role as that of a suffering servant 
who can lead the world away from the horrors of 
atomic warfare by the scars on her body. 

The past year has also seen increased pressure 
for abolition or revision of many SCAP instituted 
reforms. Some revisions were obviously needed, but 
this has also been used as a cover for attacking many 
salutary reforms. Despite protests from labor, edu- 
cators, and the more liberal-democratic forces in 
Japan, anti-monopoly laws have been relaxed and 
mammoth industrial combines are beginning to re- 
group again; labor law revisions have cut into the 
freedoms and protections which under SCAP tenure 
gave labor its first real opportunity for self-protec- 
tion ; the vaguely worded and potentially dangerous 
Subversive Activities Prevention Law was pushed 
through on the heels of the May Day Riot. These 
and a great many other bills, some passed and some 
contemplated, indicate a definite reversal of the re- 
forms instituted in the early days of the occupation, 
and have caused one paper to declare, “Democracy 
in Japan, if it exists at all, is deteriorating and is in 
a state of jeopardy.” 








It was inevitable that independence should bring 
release of long-suppressed feelings of frustration 
and resentment against the West ; what is surprising 
is that this has not been more vigorous and wide- 
spread. No left-wing demonstration has been com- 
plete without “Go home Yankee,” signs. A great 
deal has been written boldly vindicating Japanese 
war-time policies and criticizing the occupation, 
Peace Treaty, and Security Pact. Much criticism 
centers on the most tangible target—the presence of 
U. S. Security Forces. The prostitution which flour- 
ishes openly around garrisons and rest camps is said 
to earn for Japan in the neighborhood of $100 mil- 
lion a year, and this has elicited the sardonic com- 
ment that Japan is the only nation in the world which 
balances its dollar deficit in this way! There is criti- 
cism of the amount of arable land which has been 
taken over for air bases; a great deal of publicity 
has been given to alleged “crime waves” involving 
U.N. forces personnel; and much emotion has been 
generated (much of it rightfully) over the consider- 
able number of G.I. babies who have been left here. 
Clamor for abolition or revision of a number of 
clauses in the Administrative Agreement implement- 
ing the U. S.-Japan Security Pact has increased 
sharply in recent weeks in connection with stale- 
mated negotiations for a similar agreement covering 
all other U. N. forces in Japan. A major sore point 
is the clause in the U. S. agreement giving exclusive 
criminal jurisdiction to the U. S. over all crimes 
committed by U. S. forces and their dependents. 
U.N. negotiators want the same terms, but Japanese 
public resentment has stiffened the back of the gov- 
ernment. A recent note by U. S. Amb. Murphy to 
the Japanese government supporting the U. N. stand 
was called “high-handed” in the press and drew the 
following comment from a writer for the friendly 
Nippon Times: “It is now up to Murphy and the 
U.N. forces to decide whether to wield another big 
stick and lose the friendship of more Japanese, or to 
adroitly iron out the entanglements and win back 
the friendship of the Japanese majority.” 


If there is strong criticism of the U. S. Security 
Forces in Japan, it may help us to understand that 
the face America presents to the world is primarily 
a military one, and it has far less appeal to these 
people than Americans realizq@ After the war Amer- 
ica emerged as a symbol of hope, new opportunity, 
and moral leadership, but this symbol has now been 
long on the decline and the feeling has grown im- 
measurably that American ideals of peace and justice, 
are only a cloak for covering a tough, ruthless, and 
narrow self-interest. Not a little of this may be laid 
to the dominance of military considerations over 
those of the state. It is a tragedy that U. S.-Japanese 
relations have had to be worked out in an atmosphere 
overburdened by military necessities and secrecy. 
Without denying the importance of military con- 
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siderations, one is disturbed by the question voiced 
by a recent Washington correspondent: “Is military 
policy a part of foreign policy, or is foreign policy 
a facade for military policy?” The Americans should 
ponder this deeply, for any long-range policy for the 
Far East must be much broader than a military 
policy, and it is quite possible that the present military 
dominance may render such a long-range policy in- 
finitely more difficult to formulate and carry through. 

No survey of post-Treaty Japan would be com- 
plete without mention of three great problems fac- 
ing Japan: the problems of (1) establishing a center 
of unity for the nation, (2) rearmament, and (3) 
economic recovery. 

(1) Until war’s end, Japan in a way unique among 
the major world powers found its religio-socio-po- 
litical unity in the person of the Japanese emperor. 
He was not merely a symbol of the nation; he was 
a unique embodiment of the nation—its hopes, des- 
tiny, ideals and ethics. SCAP retention of the Em- 
peror no doubt prevented chaos and facilitated the 
occupation, but stripping him of his divine aura 
and many past functions created new problems. On 
the one hand there was the question of what to do 
with this newly-deflated Emperor; on the other, 
there were the problems of a sharp decline in morals, 
confusion in schools, and cracks in the old social 
structure. Society, which had been a feudalistic fam- 
ily hierarchy with the Emperor at the apex, was faced 
with the exhortation to work out a new pattern 
amid democratic institutions and baffling freedoms 
created by SCAP fiat. There was, in short, a spiritual 
vacuum which was unfilled by transplanted demo- 
cratic forms. Faced with this abyss, it was almost 
inevitable that any movement of the Japanese would 
be toward the old center of unity. 

It seems apparent that the national leaders are 
seeking to re-establish that old center through vari- 
ous moves. On his return from the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty Conference, Yoshida sent his secre- 
tary to the Ise Shrine to report on the Treaty to 
the national ancestors. In the late fall of ’51, then- 
Minister of Education Amano suddenly announced 
he was drafting a “code of morals” to be taught in the 
schools. This “code” with sections on the individual, 
family, community, and nation, was reported to set 
up the Emperor as the standard of Japanese morals. 
One must note also the visits of the Emperor to Ise 
Shrine (one of the major previous centers of State 
Shinto). These and other incidents have been pub- 
licized as individual undertakings, but it is impossible 
to believe they were not calculated actions, involving 
as they do traditional religio-political overtones of 
great significance, and persons of the top rank in 
Japan. 

(2) Though it has not been officially decided, the 
question of whether Japan rearms or not is largely 
academic ; the real question is “how much” and “how 
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fast’? Revision of the constitution to allow arms 
is only a minor consideration at the moment. Mean- 
while, a gradually growing defense force has been 
evolved under various euphemistic labels. It is not 
incorrect to say that the same fears concerning re- 
armament which were present a year ago are present 
today, though they have diminshed somewhat. Or 
more correctly, in the mixture of feelings about re- 
arming, perhaps greater weight is now given to 
factors which support the necessity for rearmament. 
There is still anxiety about militarism, decreased 
living standards, etc., and there is longing for another 
alternative. On the other hand, U. S. pressure for 
Japanese rearmament has mounted heavily during 
the year; many Japanese if they dislike rearmament 
dislike the presence of foreign troops more. In the 
last analysis the problem of arms is contingent upon 
economic considerations. Approximately 21% of 
the national budget goes for defense appropriations, 
and the Economic Council Board of Japan believes 
that this is all Japan can stand without depressing 
living standards. Unless major U. S. aid is forth- 
coming, Japan is only capable of creating self-defense 
forces for local warfare; she is unable by herself 
to create forces capable of replacing present U. S. 
Security Forces. 

Yoshida, in all of this, has followed a policy of 
going slow on rearming—a policy which represents 
a balance between U. S. pressure for greater speed 
and general Japanese reluctance to make any move at 
all until they have to. 

(3) Most basic of all, however, is Japan’s eco- 
nomic situation, and this will be the largest deter- 
minant in her future course of action. And it is here 
that dependence upon the U. S. far overshadows any 
legal independence she may have achieved. For the 
present she must cooperate with the U. S. if she 
is to survive. 

The vast dislocation occasioned by the cold-hot 
war and the U. S. backed economic embargo on the 
communist nations has cut Japan off from old mark- 
ets in China, and particularly from sources of 
cheap raw materials close at hand. She has had to 
turn to the U. S. for high-priced raw materials and 
to the sterling areas of southeast Asia and India 
for markets. The result has been a heavy dollar 
deficit and sterling surplus. The Korean War has 
in this respect proved a tremendous boon to Japan. 
Large-scale military special procurement orders, in- 
visible exports in connection with the presence of 
U. S. troops, etc., have helped her balance her dollar 
deficit. And it was in this context that Ambassador 
Murphy’s announcement shortly before the election 
that the U. S. would spend around $750 million in 
Japan during the next year brought temporary ease 
of mind and hardly hurt the election prospects of 
the incumbent Yoshida government. 

While large-scale dollar spending by U. S. forces 


provides a fair amount of stability at present, it is 
viewed as only a temporary respite. U. S. efforts 
to encourage Japan’s foreign trade possibilities are 
proceeding only slowly and are hampered by U. S. 
tariff barriers and by reticence on the part of Britain 
and others whose trade and security interests are in 
conflict with those of Japan. Uneasiness is increased 
by knowledge that the Japanese productive machine 
is hampered by obsolete equipment, shortage of cap- 
ital, lag in modernizing processes, etc., which to- 
gether with the high cost of imported raw materials 
have produced higher prices than many prevailing 
in the world market. Moreover, there is fear that 
when the present war induces bubble breaks and 
when U. S. rearmament is complete a few years 
hence, Japan will have to compete with the highly 
efficient U. S. industrial machine on the world 
market. 

Japan’s future course will be dictated more by 
these economic considerations than by present po- 
litical ties. No government will continue long which 
does not adequately meet her economic problems. 
And it will mean less to the Japanese than to people 
of the West the kind of government which meets 
them. With a tight margin within which to work 
and with little experience of a “middle way” or of a 
kind of wise pragmatism rooted in traditions of free- 
dom, toleration, and social justice, it seems inevitable 
that Japan will return to a tighter system than we 
know in the West. Her social structure will be more 
binding, her form of capitalism will have sharper 
edges. Such a situation is alien to Americans who 
live in what in no small part is a providential state 
of economic grace. 

American policy has much at stake in Japan, but 
it is not beyond possibility that the U. S. may over- 
play its pressure here and lose the advantage which 
it now holds. For the moral prestige of U. S. leader- 
ship has fallen to a dangerous level, and long-term 
allies cannot be bought by military and financial aid 
save at great cost. Moreover, there is no guarantee 
that a powerfully rebuilt Japan will follow the ways 
of cooperation and peace with the countries of the 
West. 

It should be apparent now that such phrases as 
“a decision for the West” or a “vindication of Ameri- 
can foreign policy” could only be uttered by those 
who use words loosely, speak precipitately, or live in 
an aura of wish-fulfillment. For Japan’s decision 
was hardly a voluntary choice, and it is surely not 
irrevocable ; and any real vindication of our policy 
is still to be written. We would do better to leave 
the evaluation of current history to a later day. Mean- 
while, we might remember the lesson from China 
which has been obscured by partisan criticism and 
justification of U. S. policy; that is, that the U. S. 
does not hold the destiny of the Far East (or of the 


(Concluded on page 32) 





Tillich’s Use of the Concept “Being” 


JOHN DILLENBERGER 


URING the past five years, five volumes have 

appeared which not only make Tillich’s thought 
widely available to the English reader, but also rep- 
resent his thinking in its most comprehensive form. 
In 1948 there appeared a book of powerful sermons 
entitled The Shaking of the Foundations (Scrib- 
ner’s), and a collection of essays on religion and 
culture called The Protestant Era (University of 
Chicago Press). The first half of his major work, 
Systematic Theology (University of Chicago Press), 
was published in 1951. Within the last half year, 
the Terry Lectures at Yale were published under 
the title, The Courage To Be (Yale University 
Press), and a volume has appeared on The Theology 
of Paul Tillich (Macmillan), being the first of the 
series in “The Library of Living Theology.” Al- 
though the latter comprises essays on aspects of Til- 
lich’s thought, it includes a section called “Autobio- 
graphical Reflections” and a reply to the essays. It 
is not too much to say that the publication of these 
volumes marks Tillich among those rare individuals 
in history who have qualified as outstanding figures 
in both philosophy and theology. 

Such an enviable position carries its own problems. 
Philosophers are apt to suspect his philosophy be- 
cause it is so Christian and Christians his theology 
because it is so philosophical. For theologians, this 
situation is aggravated in that the most explicitly 
Christian of his writings, with the exception of his 
sermons, has not yet been published; namely, the 
second part of his Systematic Theology. The ap- 
pearance of The Courage To Be (which is a book in 
philosophy, though influenced by Christian insights) 
after Volume I, but before Volume II of Systematic 
Theology, adds fuel to the fire of those who suspect 
Tillich of destroying nuances of Christian truth by 
forcing them into philosophical melds. 

It is easy enough to refute those who insist on ex- 
cluding philosophical categories from theology by 
pointing out that thereby they have no structure of 
expression and that even Biblical language is born of 
a particular time and place, having no sanctity of its 
own. Every articulate theological statement assumes 
something about the nature of reality. Tillich accepts 
the consequences and insists on the analysis of reali- 
ty or Being for the sake of apologetic and adequate 
theological thinking. Since it cannot be avoided, he 
insists it must be undertaken conscientiously. 

It is another matter when those who are open to 
a more fruitful relation between philosophy and 
theology, or who insist that a fruitful relation is 
necessary and inescapable, find that in Tillich gen- 
eral philosophical considerations over-ride Christian 
truth. Criticisms of this nature usually center in the 
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general contention that Tillich’s concept of God is 
absolutely impersonal and static, because expressed in 
doubtful words, such as Being, the power of Being, etc. 

To a great extent, this reaction arises out of the 
situation of modern philosophy. Metaphysics and 
ontology, dealing with the criteria and structures of 
reality or Being, have been rather conclusively re- 
placed by epistemology: the problem of how we 
know. There has been little concern in modern phi- 
losophy with the inevitable problem that any opinion 
of how we know is already dependent on what we 
do think we know, or putting it another way, that 
epistemology is already dependent on ontology. 

Liberal and neo-orthodox theologians met the phil- 
osophical discipline respectively at the point of the 
supplementary or antithetical character of knowledge 
and revelation. In both instances, though for partial- 
ly different reasons, they developed a distrust for 
ontology in relation to theology. By side-stepping 
all ontological elements, they banished ontology in 
reference to the God-problem by calling it sheer 
speculation, conceived without reference to experi- 
ence or vitality. 

This means that Tillich’s enterprise has to over- 
come a great psychological and intellectual hurdle. 
Tillich, like Kant, though from a completely differ- 
ent angle, finds it necessary to rehabilitate both phi- 
losophy and theology. His problem is complicated 
in that he finds it impossible to make the neat dis- 
tinctions between them which gave such power to 
Kant in a period in which distinctions had been 
ignored by friend and foe alike. Most theologians 
are quite willing to accept Tillich’s analysis of what 
he calls the basic ontological structure, the correla- 
tion of self and world — provided it is sheer phi- 
losophy and has nothing to do with the God problem. 

But Tillich insists that the rehabilitation of phi- 
losophy, including the nature of Being, is related 
to the theological enterprise. This is certainly true 
if it can be said that they deal fundamentally with 
the same problem or problems. Tillich is not saying 
that philosophy can be identified with the central 
concerns of Christian theology, but he is saying that 
they touch on the same problem, however differently 
understood. That is why he can and does draw upon 
philosophical categories for the explication of the 
Christian problem and answer. 

In philosophical reconstruction, Tillich would be 
making old mistakes if he accepted any one of the 
older ontologies or the ontological elements in more 
contemporary philosophies which ostensibly deny on- 
tology. He would be making old mistakes if he drew 
from philosophy in an eclectic way. He does draw 
from the entire philosophical tradition, but in such 
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a way that he points out how particular philosophers 
have contributed to an aspect of a total ontology and 
then transforms this contribution by including it in 
his own more comprehensive ontological analysis. 

This is why Tillich can speak about Being with- 
out falling into the pitfalls which have ensnared the 
philosophical tradition. In the light of a more ade- 
quate philosophical insight, Tillich has managed to 
provide an ontology which includes individuality and 
participation, dynamics and form, freedom and des- 
tiny, and which takes seriously the fundamental 
question of Being and non-Being, and of finitude 
and anxiety as experienced by man. Quite apart 
from theology, it is first rate philosophy. 

It is a baffling problem to tell where either the 
philosopher or the theologian in Tillich begins or 
ends. Certainly his philosophical constructions have 
been informed by Christian insights, since personal 
commitment is an inevitable part of the philosophical 
tradition. But he is not interested in a Christian phi- 
losophy which forces the hand of honest human phil- 
osophical analysis to a facile conformity with as- 
sumed Christian truth. Nevertheless, one cannot 
escape the impression that the motifs of philosophy 
which have found their way into Tillich’s thought 
have been so transformed that they no longer mean 
precisely what they meant in the original context. 
One suspects, e.g., that when Tillich says, “as Plato 
said,” one frequently meets a genuinely transformed 
and baptized Plato. 

It does mean that Christianity has already deter- 
mined the philosophical analysis at every crucial 
point, rather than the other way around. It means 
that the ontological analysis is set into a Christian 
framework, even when it is not explicitly stated. It 
means also that one cannot reject Tillich by reading 
previous connotations of ontological categories into 
his use. His own reconstruction is already an at- 
tempt to overcome such difficulties. 

Tillich’s ontology is “revelational” rather than 
speculative in the usual use of that term. It is an 
analysis of the structure of reality and of the prob- 
lems which it manifests. It is cast by sight, intuition, 
rational, mystical experience, but deepened and 
seen for what it is under the Christian revelation. 
Because of this, Tillich can develop an analysis of 
self and world, which can analogously be used to 
speak about God. For example, the polarity of in- 
dividualization and participation in which man lives 
can be posited analogically of God. God is personal, 
though one cannot speak of Him as an individual 
without speaking of Him in ways which suggest that 
He is in every life as its ground and aim. God 
transcends individualization and __ participation, 
though without the former He is not personal and 
without the latter He is not related to the world as 
its ever-present and sustaining power. 

One could elaborate this type of approach by ref- 
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erence to other ontological elements and categories. 
Here it is necessary only to add that a concept of 
dynamics belongs to Tillich’s ontology. It supplies 
vitality and life. This is the case even when Tillich 
speaks of God as Being itself and thus refutes those 
who say that his concept of God is static. 

It is important to note that the term Being does 
not mean that God is identical with everything that 
is, but that He is the power of Being, the reality 
which creates, sustains, and without which that which 
is ordinarily meant by Being would not be or con- 
tinue to be. Whatever the defects of using the term 
“Being itself” to speak of God, Tillich avoids both 
pantheism and deism by this suggestion. God is 
not identified with all there is, nor is He absent from 
the world as its providential Lord. Further, God is 
not a being, for then He would belong to a created 
order which is threatened by non-Being or at best 
to the highest of a series. He would be a created 
individual or the greatest individual, but hardly the 
God who is concrete but present also as the ground 
of everything. God is the source, the ground, the 
foundation, and therefore He is the God above god, 
the latter being the god of traditional theism. He is 
the personal God, but more than a person. 

Precisely such a god is the God of faith, not 
the God of speculation or construction. He is the 
God of activity and of grace Who Himself gives the 
courage to be, who overcomes the anxiety of guilt 
and the meaninglessness of man’s existence. He is 
the Christian God, though expounded through onto- 
logical and classical framework which assumes that 
the apprehension of reality is the natural and direct 
basis of life and action. The form is the classical 
one that to know the good is to do the good, but 
both the “knowing” and “doing” are conceived from 
a Christian content which rejects the substance of 
classicism. In this form of writing, there is little 
concern with morals, aims, goals or aspirations as 
the central structure of religious thought. These 
are a fundamental part of man’s life, but they are 
set into a deeper and wider context. They are ac- 
cepted because the power of Being, i.e., God Himself, 
provides the courage to live in and beyond every 
goal and hope. Such a God is known in Christ. This 
Tillich assumes, though hardly ever explicitly states, 
as he encounters those who in their searching ask 
for Him, without apprehending that this is so. 

The criticism of Tillich’s thought will undoubtedly 
lessen, though not disappear, when the second vol- 
ume appears with the section on Existence and the 
Christ. He will not be able to escape the haunting 
question of how implicit or explicit Christian sub- 
stance must be in theological writing. For some, 
the answer to this question will mean the denial of 
a place in theology for ontology; for others, it will 
provide a new and creative approach to theology 
in the classical sense. 
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world) within its power to shape as it sees fit. There 
is a massive movement and revolution in process in 
the Far East, and there are powerful national aspira- 
tions which have a momentum of their own which 
cannot be stopped by us, though they may be in part 
deflected and directed by the great power of the U. S. 
Our task is the immensely difficult one of unde-- 
standing what is really happening in Japan and the 
Far East, and of re-shaping policy to fit these reali- 
ties in the interest of long-range peace. We would 
be wise to stop looking in mirrors and get to the 
task at hand. 
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News and Notes 


American Bible Society Seeks Ways 
To Distribute Bibles for Russia 


New York (EPS) The Advisory Council of the 
American Bible Society, at its annual meeting in De- 
cember, 1952, urged the society to make efforts “through 
the highest possible diplomatic and church channels to 
secure entrance of Scriptures now available into Russia.” 
The Society published 1,698,200 copies of Bibles, New 
Testaments and Gospels in the Holy Synod version of 
1819-1872, and the new Russian orthography from 
1943-1948, of which 896,649 have been distributed, 
220,000 of them directly into Russia through official 
channels. In 1947 a shipment was made to Patriarch 
Alexei of Moscow after Metropolitan Gregory of 
Leningrad and Novgorad, in a visit to New York that 
year, expressed his willingness to accept some 1,700,000 
volumes. All available copies were sent at that time, 
and letters expressing deep appreciation for them were 
received, but so far it has not been possible to complete 
the shipment, a report by Dr. Robert T. Taylor, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Society, states. There have been 
no large editions of Russian Scriptures since 1922, until 
the recent editions of the American Bible Society, ac- 
cording to this report. 

At its annual meeting the Advisory Council voted the 
largest budget in its history, a total of $3,166,000, for 
1953. The increase in the budget was largely necessi- 
tated by increased distribution of Scriptures among the 
armed forces of the United States and the United Na- 
tions. The council urged the chiefs of chaplains “to 
recommend the continuance of distribution of Scriptures 
made possible by church gifts rather than by any plan 
to supply Scriptures with government funds.” Other 
recommendations of the advisory council were: the es- 
tablishment of an agency in Liberia; expansion of the 
Bible reading program, with the theme “The Book of 
Hope” for the 1953 program and encouragement of 
= women’s groups to take part in the Society’s 
WOrk. 
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Matthews’ Reprint 


Still available, at 7c per copy, are a number of 
reprints of Z. K. Matthews’ article The Crisis In 
South Africa. 

Kindly notify this office if you are interested 
in obtaining single or bundle orders. 
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